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Cooperating — 


Here are the communities in which local 
surveys or resurveys have been undertaken 
as of May 10, 1941: 

Alabama: Birmingham, Childersburg 
Gadsden, Mobile, Sheffield. California: 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Francisco, 
Vallejo. Colorado: Denver. Connecticut: 
Bridgeport, Bristol, Hartford, Meriden, 
New Britain, New Haven, New London- 
Groton, Stamford, Waterbury 

Delaware: Wilmington. Florida: Jack- 
sonville, Pensacola, Tampa. Georgia: 
Macon, Savannah. Illinois: Alton, Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Peoria, Quad Cities, Rockford- 
Beloit, Savanna. Indiana: Anderson, 
Charlestown, Connersville, Evansville- 
Henderson, Fort Wayne, Indianapolis, La 
Porte-Kingsbury, Madison, South Bend. 
Iowa: Burlington. Kansas: Wichita. 
Kentucky: Louisville. Maine: Bath, Port- 
land. Maryland: Baltimore, Elkton, 
Hagerstown. Massachusetts: Boston, 
Greenfield, Springfield, Worcester. Michi- 
gan: Battle k, Bay City-Midland, De- 
troit, Flint, Jackson, Muskegon, Niles- 
Buchanan-Berrien Springs, Pontiac, Sagi- 


naw, Ypsilanti-Ann Arbor. Minnesota: 
Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
Mississippi: Pascagoula. Missouri: 


Kansas City, Pulaski County, St. Louis. 
Nebraska: Omaha. New Hampshire: 
Portsmouth. New Jersey: Camden, Dover- 
Lake Denmark, Northern New Jersey, 
Philli -Belvidere, Trenton. New 
York: Albany-Schenectady-Troy, Bing- 
hamton, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Elmira, Far- 
mingdale-Beth: Jamestown, Massena, 
New York City, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, 
Sidney, Staten Island, Syracuse, Utica, 
Watertown. 

North Carolina: Henderson, Wilming- 
ton. Ohio: Akron, Canton-Massilon, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, 
Fostoria, Hamilton-Middletown, Ravenna- 
Warren-Youngstown, Sandusky, Sidney, 
a klahoma: Tulsa. Oregon: 


gn Allentown-Bethlehem, 
Beaver County, Berwick, Bristol, Butler, 
Coatesville, Corry, Delaware County, 
Eldred, Ellwood City, Erie, Harrisburg, 
Hatboro, Johnstown, Montgomery County, 
New Castle, New coding. m, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Reading itusville, War- 
ren County, illiamsport, York. 

Rhode Island: Newport, Quonset Point, 
Westerly. Tennessee: Alcoa, 
Memphis, Milan-Humboldt, Nashville. 
Texas: Dallas-Fort Worth, Dumas, Free- 


port, Galveston, Houston, Orange, Taylor. 
Utah: Ogden. Vermont: Springheld. 
Virginia: Hampton Roads, Radford 
we Wa Longview, Seattle, Vancou- 


Defense Housing and 
Use of Local Labor Market Data 


Office for Emergency Management officials in 
Washington have acknowledged many times the value 
of labor market data collected by local offices. 
Latest tribute to the importance of these data in 
another phase of defense activity comes from the 
Coordinator of Defense Housing of OEM, C. F. 
Palmer. He expressed his views in a letter to the 
Bureau as well as before the House Committee Investi- 
gating National Defense Migration (Tolan Committee). 

Behind the Coordinator’s praise lies the story of 
the growing importance of local employment offices 
as planning agencies for the labor market. Not so 
long ago the “labor market” meant unemployed 
workers hopelessly looking for jobs. Today, when 
America wakes to the need for turning out huge 
quantities of weapons, ships, and airplanes, thousands 
of workers begin to report to work. Some local 
shortages of labor are developing. ‘Blind ads,” labor 
migration, importation of workers, pirating—these 
appear in those areas where there is no planning for 
utilizing labor supplies. With these evils come hous- 
ing shortages. 

Fortunately, local offices in many communities pro- 
vide leadership and planning designed to avoid the 
pitfalls of uncontrolled expansion of employment. 
Washington officials recognize that the local offices 
have the experience and facilities for obtaining labor 
market data. Consequently, when the Housing Co- 
ordinator required facts which reflect housing needs 
for defense workers, he turned to the Bureau of 
Employment Security. In the words of Housing 
Coordinator Palmer himself: 

“One of the first steps which we take in our investi- 
gation of housing needs in a locality is to ask the 
Bureau of Employment Security to conduct a survey 
of the employment situation of that area. These 
surveys secure data on expected increases of employ- 
ment in that area and of the supply of labor locally 
available. From these figures are derived estimates 


. of the number of workers whom it will be necessary 


to import into the area to meet the industrial needs.” 

To date more than 175 local surveys and resurveys 
have been undertaken, frequently on very short 
notice, with the cooperation of State and local offices. 
In performing these services for the Division of De- 
fense Housing, local office personnel have the satis- 
faction of participating in still another important 
defense activity. 

More concretely, we have the Coordinator’s own 
expression of “‘appreciation for the excellent coopera- 
tion which your Bureau has given this office in 
compiling for us reports on labor requirements and 
the availability of labor in critical defense areas 
throughout the country * * *” 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


Utilization of women in industry growing—Placements for April 
highest since January 1936—Benefit payments reach lowest level 
since October 1939—Jobs for veterans and workers over 40. 


§ Among tendencies becoming more pro- 
nounced as week after week of defense activity 
passes is the greater utilization of women in 
industry. This trend has been reported in 
State labor market reports for several months. 
Among numerous incidents reported in 
March, for example, were these: A Los 
Angeles aircraft plant hired women to 
assemble small electrical and mechanical 
parts; and another California company hired 
women for cleaning and finishing operations 
on light metal and plastic die castings. 
Women employed for the first time as click- 
ing-machine operators or cutters on Army 
shoes and boots in Missouri were reported to 
be satisfactory beyond expectations. In- 
creased utilization of women in skilled work 
was noted also in the South. As one ex- 
ample, a Louisiana electric motor manufac- 
turer tried out a number of women as arma- 
ture winders. 

In typical labor market reports for succeed- 
ing months, employment of women is reported 
with increased frequency: 

From Connecticut—‘‘A Bridgeport brass com- 
pany added a shift of women workers in one 
department to load conveyors to anneal- 
ing ovens. The success of the plan was 
demonstrated when the company reported 
that it expected to add another shift.”’ 
Another Connecticut company added a shift 
of women solderers. Numerous plants in 
Bridgeport, Waterbury, and New Haven 


have obtained permission to employ women 
after 10 p. m. so as to avoid “blackouts” of 


activity.” 

Illinois reports—“*The most striking change 
in requirements of employers was the substi- 
tution of women in jobs previously held by 
men. Vacancies occurring as a result of in- 
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ducting young men into the Army have been 
filled in many instances by women. Em- 
ployers in Springfield are asking for women 
workers rather than men in order to avoid 
making replacements of draftees. A firm 
producing metal toys in Freeport is planning 
to use women for work on punch presses and 
for spot welding. Married women are now 
accepted whereas previously only single girls 
were employed. In Sterling, one concern, 
departing from a stringent policy of employ- 
ing only men, has engaged women as buffers.” 
From Maine comes this statement—‘‘Three 
large oil companies are planning to hire 
women for work in filling stations.” Then 
follows a statement which is typical of many 
other State reports: ‘‘The introduction of 
women into types of employment formerly 
held by men is reminiscent of World War 
days and for the same reason—selective 
service. Positions as clerks in stores, once 
held by men, are fast being refilled by women 
workers. Almost daily, some concern files 
an application for a woman clerk to fill a 
job left vacant by some man either taken by 
the draft or employed in some other field 
connected with national defense work.” 


{ Statistics for April continue to record the 
effect of the defense economy upon employ- 
ment security, presenting a picture that has 
both highlights and shadows. 

One side of the picture shows that: Local em- 
ployment offices made 18 percent more 
placementsin April thanin March. The total 
number of placements reached 443,000, 
the largest number made since June 1936. 
These placements were 50 percent higher 
than those made in April 1940. 

That the Nation-wide registration effort 
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has had some effect is shown by a 14-percent 
increase in applications over March, even 
though the last half of March brought a con- 
siderable number of new applicants to em- 
ployment offices. Some 1.8 million applica- 
tions were filed with the employment service. 
This figure represents the highest April total 
on record in the history of the United States 
Employment Service. More than two-fifths 
of the total applications in April were new. 

The return to work of many claimants who 
had initiated new benefit years in the past 
3 months, as well as the slackening in lay- 
offs in the past 3 months, are reflected in still 
another fact: The continued downward trend 
in both the compensable claims and benefit 
payments. Benefit payments reached the 
lowest level since October 1939. 

Finally, there was a slight drop in the 
active file to 5.1 million—in March, the 
active file stood at 5.2 million, reflecting to 
some extent removals from active files of ap- 
plicants who had not been in employment 
offices since March 1. 

The other side of the picture shows that: Of the 
443,000 placements made in April, some 
267,000, or 60 percent, were expected to last 
more than a month. This is the lowest pro- 
portion of regular placements made thus far 
this year. The decline in the proportion of 
regular jobs this month was much larger than 
that usually experienced in past March-to- 
April periods. The proportion compares 
favorably with 52 percent in April 1940 and 
57 percent in April 1939. 

Despite the fact that workers are returning 
to work in ever-increasing numbers, com- 
pensation was paid to workers for the loss of 
2.5 million weeks of employment. 

Some $27 million in benefits were paid for 
this loss. It should be noted, however, that 


the $27 million represent a reduction of 36 
percent from April 1940. 


§ With the growing emphasis on jobs “‘for 
men over 40,’’ it is appropriate to glance at the 
record made in placing veterans. Some 
15,000 jobs were filled by veterans in April, an 
increase of about 26 percent over March 
and a 38-percent gain over April 1940. 
This gain reflects the continuing relaxation of 
age limits in hiring workers and the increasing 
job-finding aid rendered to veterans by 
State employment services. More than half 
of the jobs filled were expected to last 
longer than a month. Applications for work 
received totaled 69,000, practically un- 
changed from the previous month. At the 
end of Aprit, 246,000 veterans were actively 
seeking work through public employment 
offices. 

Placements of older workers in the first 
quarter of the year were well above the com- 
parable 1939 and 1940 quarters. More than 
124,000 placements, or 18.5 percent of all 
jobs filled by men during January-March 
1941, involved workers 45 years of age and 
over. This represented an increase of 84 
percent over such placements in January- 
March 1940 and a 45-percent gain over 
January-March 1939, and contrasts with a 
gain of 62 percent and 59 percent for all 
placements between the corresponding peri- 
ods. Although the number of male place- 
ments in the older age groups increased, the 
proportion remained practically unchanged 
during the last 2 years. Evidently, while the 
lifting of age restrictions has provided job 
opportunities to older workers from which 
they were previously barred, it has not yet 
resulted in older workers obtaining a larger 
share of the jobs. 
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Placing the Negro Worker 


By Wiiu1am H. H. Wirxinson, Manager 
Jamaica Office, New York State Employment Service 


CG _ that—and that—and THAT.” 

Those were not punches Jim was so 
vigorously handing out. They were crisp 
new bills for his smiling wife. The money 
was coming out of the first pay envelope from 
his new job—a job secured through the local 
employment office. 

Jim knows steel. He can tell whether or 
not a piece of steel will take an edge and hold 
it. He knows how to put that edge on. Ifa 
piece of steel is made for cutting, Jim can do 
the grinding. Few people recognized that 
fact until a local office interviewer met him— 
met him by breaking in on an overheard 
street corner conversation about tolerances 
and tempering which left no doubt as to the 
speaker’s skill. ‘‘Working? No such luck,” 
Jim said, ‘except odd jobs I pick up. The 
shops around here won’t hire anybody like 
me.” Jim is a Negro. 

But a shop did hire him—hired him because 
a local public employment office interviewer 
recognized ability when he saw it; hired him 
because that interviewer recognized his 
three-point _responsibility—to employer, 
worker, and the service; hired him because 
that interviewer knew the potentialities of 
Negroes as a source for labor—and met his 
three-point responsibility by using that 
source. 


Jim is working. Thousands of other quali- 
fied Negro workers will share the feeling of 
employment security in the American way— 
as they share the burdens of unemployment— 
when there is a Nation-wide recognition of 
their potentialities as a source for labor. 

Negroes have succeeded in virtually every 
known occupational and professional field. 
Too often they are considered in terms of 
traditional jobs “‘for colored’’: porters, jani- 
tors, bootblacks, maids, cotton-pickers, or 
domestic cooks. Of course everyone agreed 
that there are a few exceptions—to make the 
rule. In California—an aircraft engineer; in 
New Jersey—a leading electrical contractor; 
in Massachusetts—a tester of big new ships; 
in Ohio—an expert maker of printing inks; 
in the District of Columbia—an eminent 
sociologist; in New York—an expert chem- 
ist; in Alabama—an internationally famous 
agricultural scientist. Many people also 
recognize that in some communities there 
are expert Negro auto mechanics, or car- 
penters, or electricians, or tailors, or painters. 

It should be realized that these are not the 
exceptions—they are the rule. ‘They are living 
testimony to the established fact that the 
Negro is capable of mastering any occupation 
in which he receives—or makes—an oppor- 
tunity to acquire the basic training and ex- 








for defense workers. 


In many localities, qualified and available Negro workers are either being 
restricted to unskilled jobs, or barred from defense employment entirely. Because 
of this situation, Negro workers of skills and aptitudes are in many instances not 
being included in many of the training programs for defense. Such practices are 
extremely wasteful of our human resources and prevent a total effort for national 
defense. They result in unnecessary migration of labor, in high rates of labor turn- 
over, and they increase our present and future housing needs and social problems 


(Sipney Hitiman, Associate Director General, Office of Production 
Management in a letter to all holders of defense contracts.) 
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perience required. It is important to remem- 
ber that proficiency in each occupation 
requires a basic combination of aptitudes, 
mentality, formal training, and habit forma- 
tion through experience peculiar to the occu- 
pation. It is more important to recognize 
that the basic combination—capability—may 
be found under skin of any color. 

This simple truth is recognized by every 
professional public employment _ service 
worker, whether he is a director or local office 
receptionist. Recognition alone, however, 
does not solve the problem of placing qualified 
Negro workers. Something must be done 
about it. And it is in that “‘doing”’ that the 
biggest problem is met—the problem which 
Jim implied when he said, ““The shops around 
here won’t hire anybody like me.” 


Reasons 

The problem is complex. Jim said, in effect, 
“They will not hire Negroes.” “They,” ap- 
plied on a Nation-wide basis, refers to em- 
ployers, large or small, who for one or several 
reasons do not hire Negroes at all—or in 
restricted capacities only. The reasons are 
many. One employer says, for example, 
“Negroes don’t work harmoniously with 
whites”; or ““My customers would object to 
being served by a Negro.” Another says, “I 
have no objection to employing them, but 
morale is bad with my foremen swearing at 
them”; or “It’s the union’s fault; colored 
workers can’t get a card.” Still another says, 
“IT never saw a Negro who was worth a con- 
tinental”’; or simply, ‘‘I don’t like them, won’t 
have them, and that’s that.” 

Why? It can readily be seen that all of 
these reasons are identical in one major re- 
spect; they have a common base in the attctude 
of an individual or a group towards Negroes as 
awhole. To attempt an analysis of that atti- 
tude is beyond the scope of this discussion. It 
is sufficient to say here that throughout the 
Nation, wherever blind tradition has been 
supplanted by rational thinking, Negroes do 
work harmoniously with whites; customers 
welcome competent, courteous _ service. 
Unions have issued cards to Negroes—and the 


foremen swear by them. With reference to 
**T won’t have them,” see Case 4, below. 

Let’s not kid ourselves. The successful em- 
ployment of Negroes referred to above proves 
that capability may be found under skin of 
any color—and it shatters the traditions 
which have barred Negro workers from such 
employment. But its acceptance as the rule is 
not general. The Federal Security Agency 
has stated clearly the problem in the pam- 
phlet, ‘(Matching Men and Jobs,” which 
reads, in part: “Public employment offices 
are responsible for serving impartially all 
workers and employers and for referring 
workers to jobs solely on the basis of ability 
to do the work. There are, however, certain 
groups of workers who must be given special 
consideration if they are to have equal oppor- 
tunity with others for finding and holding 
jobs.”” In this statement, it is recognized that 
the majority opinion pf the dominant group 
still is shackled to tradition with respect to 
Negroes. That opinion must be modified be- 
fore Negroes will be considered solely in 
terms of ability. “Serving impartially” all 
workers, therefore, means that special effort 
is required to raise the level of opportunities 
for Negroes—for them “‘to have equal oppor- 
tunity with others for finding and holding 
jobs.” 

This responsibility can be met. Five cases 
from the records of the Metal Trades Place- 
ment Unit (N. Y. S. E. S.) in New York 
City will serve as illustrations: 


Case 1: Employer phoned rush order for sheet-metal 
worker; specified white only; must report ready for 
work immediately. Interviewer found he could 
reach only one qualified applicant, a Negro, within 
time allowed; advised employer accordingly. 
Result—placement. Comment: Under the pressure 
of getting an order out, the employer let ability 
alone be the deciding factor. 

Case 2: Employer phoned order for auto (truck) 
mechanic; specified white as on previous orders. 
Interviewer called back to describe qualifications 
of specific applicants, including one Negro whose 
experience met the requirements exactly. In con- 
firming hiring of the Negro, the employer indicated 
that color made no difference to him, he simply 
had not thought of there being other than white 
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mechanics. Comment: Interviewer gave “special 

consideration.”’ Result—learning employer’s real 

attitude, and placement of applicant whose op- 
portunities were restricted. 

Case 3: Employer’s secretary phoned order for sheet- 
metal workers and said they must be white. Inter- 
viewer pressed the question further by referring to 
qualified Negroes available. Secretary then said 
she was not sure but would check. Called back 
within a half hour to say that all other workers in 
shop were white, so she had assumed that the new 
ones must be white also, but the boss said it made no 
difference. Result—Negro placed. Comment: Inter- 
viewer met his responsibility by pressing the ques- 
tion until he got the employer’s specification, i. e., 
color open. 

Case 4: Interviewer picked up an order slip‘ for 
welder. Seeing no notation with respect to race, 
religion, or nationality, he referred the best avail- 
able applicant, a Negro, who happened to have 
certificates attesting to his ability. He advised the 
employer that the applicant was on his way, and 
was told in profane and no uncertain terms that 
colored workers are no good and that the employer 
positively refused to “‘have one in the shop.” Fur- 
ther discussion at that tirae being unwise, the inter- 
viewer said he would refer a white worker. When 
the Negro applicant reported, he prevailed upon 
the employer to examine his certificates. Curious, 
the employer followed through by taking the appli- 
cant to the shop to “‘see what he could do.”” Before 
the interviewer could refer another applicant, the 
employer called “‘to take it all back”? and said that 
he had hired the Negro. Comment: This employer 
was positive that he would not hire a Negro. When 
he examined the welds, he no longer saw a dark 
skin—he saw and hired ability. 

Case 5: Employer phoned order for lead caster calling 
for high degree of skill in a certain type of work. 
For the right man, he would pay considerably more 
than the usual wage, but stated that he used white 
workers exclusively, and specified that the applicant 
must also be white. A check of available appli- 
cants located only one who met experience require- 
ments exactly. Advised that this applicant was a 
Negro, the employer hesitated, then said he would 
talk with him. Result—applicant hired. Comment: 
Unlike Case 1, this employer was not under pres- 
sure. However, when the Negro applicant’s quali- 
fications were intelligently presented to him, he 
paused to review his own thinking. This led to 
realization that he was concerned primarily with 
ability. 

Cases such as those presented above are 
possible on one highly important assumption, 
namely, that public employment office per- 
sonnel can prove to its own satisfaction that 


ability knows no color; that the personnel 
itself is free from prejudice or keeps its 
personal feelings out of office. In other 
words—that the attitude of public employ- 
ment office workers is strictly professional. 


Self-examination 


May these assumptions be made? What 
is your attitude? Let each interviewer, for 
example, examine himself: 

What is his attitude while interviewing Negro 
applicants: Does he see a fellow human being, 
one with individual capabilities and charac- 
teristics? Or, does he see a preconceived 
mental image which to him represents all 
Negroes? Does the completed registration 
card picture this applicant and his capa- 
bilities? Or, does it reflect the image of the 
interviewer’s belief? Does he strive for a 
natural approach, for an attitude of fellow- 
ship and a desire to understand the indi- 
vidual?—or does he attempt to establish 
rapport by imitating speech mannerisms be- 
lieved to be characteristic of Negroes and by 
telling stories to indicate that he “knows” 
their problems? 

What is his attitude while contacting employers: 
Does he consider the complexity of employer 
attitudes toward Negroes?—or does he assume 
that they all are known? Does he realize 
that openings for all types of applicants are 
being sought—that he is marketing all of 
the human skills in the files’—or does he 
think only of a favored few and thoughtlessly 
condemn Negroes to continued economic in- 
security? Does he realize that he is serving 
employers on a professional basis?—or does 
he timidly solicit their orders as gratuities? 

The effective interviewer is obligated to 
eliminate from the performance of his duties 
those personal inclinations which are con- 
tradictory to the fundamental principles of 
the public employment service and to de- 
velop a professional attitude. 

Attainment of a professional attitude is the 
most fundamental single guide to successful 
placement of all workers, regardless of race, 
creed, or color, on the basis of ability to do 
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the job. It means that he has recognized 
his grave responsibility as a representative 
of what is potentially the greatest single 
agency in the world for bettering the stand- 
ards of justice in the labor relations of a 
democratic society. 

The Negro worker can be placed. He can 
be placed in any job for which he is qualified 
by training and experience. During the 
present great demand for workers for the 
national defense program, the public em- 
ployment service has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to integrate the Negro worker into 
American industry. An employer speeding 
production for the ‘protection of democracy 


cannot consistently cry ‘‘Labor shortage!” 
when he refuses to employ available quali- 
fied Negroes. A public employment office 
cannot consistently recommend training 
courses to meet such a shortage when it has 
qualified Negro workers in its files. 

The responsibilities of the public employ- 
ment service are clear. Let the entire supply 
of American labor be used regardless of race, 
creed, or color. Bring together employers 
and workers on the basis of ability alone— 
eliminate the barriers of misunderstanding. 
This is our job—to strengthen and to protect 
from within the ideals of American democ- 
racy. 


@ ~ 








For Further Reading 


THE IMPORTANCE of the Negro in the 
labor market is recognized in a growing body 
of literature, in which the Census publications 
occupy a special place as sources of basic in- 
formation. Two of the most widely used re- 
ports are Negroes in the United States, 1920-32 
(Government Printing Office, 1935), and the 
Final Report of the 1937 Census on Partial Em- 
ployment, Unemployment, and Occupations 
(Government Printing Office, 1938, 4 volumes). 

Reference material on the economic con- 
dition of Negroes will be found in T. Arnold 
Hill’s The Negro and Economic Reconstruction 
(Washington, Associates in Negro Folk Edu- 
cation, 1937), which is a brief and popularly 
written survey of Negro employment, past and 
present. Likewise, Ira Reid’s In a Minor Key 
(Washington, American Council on Educa- 
tion, 1940) provides a concise, readable refer- 
ence guide to social and occupational facts. 

The officially sponsored State conferences 
on employment problems of the Negro—held 
or planned in 21 States since 1939—are de- 
scribed in several publications, among them 
the proceedings of the Detroit and Indianapolis 
conferences. These are available from the 
Michigan and Indiana State employment se- 
curity agencies. Consult also Lawrence A. 
Oxley’s article on ‘““Employment Security and 





the Negro” in the Employment Security Review, 
July 1940, 

The Negro in agriculture——One of the more 
recent studies of the Negro in agriculture is 
Edwin Ware Hullinger’s Ploughing Through 
(New York, Morrow, 1940), a profusely illus- 
trated little book which tells of the Department 
of Agriculture programs and their effect on 
Negroes. In the same general field are special 
studies of the Bureau of the Census, as well as 
Growing up in the Black Belt; Negro Youth in the 
Rural South, by Charles S. Johnson (Washing- 
ton, American Council on Education, 1941); 
the Collapse of the Cotton Tenancy, by the same 
author and others (Chapel Hill, University of 
North Carolina Press, 1935); and a W. P. A. 
study of 1936, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., and others, 
entitled, Landlord and Tenant on the Cotton Planta- 
tion. 

The urban Negro worker.—Basic data on skilled 
workers appear in The Urban Negro Worker in 
the United States, 1925-1936 (Government Print- 
ing Office, 1938, 2 volumes), prepared by the 
United States Office of the Adviser on Negro 
Affairs. Other occupational fields are con- 
sidered in The Negro Wage Earner, by Lorenzo 
J. Greene and Carter G. Woodson (Washing- 
ton, Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1930), and Abram Harris’ The 
Negro as Capitalist (Philadelphia, American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 1936). 
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New Amendments to Unemployment 
Compensation Laws 


From the time the first State legislature met 
in January 1941 until May, 45 legislatures 
convened and enacted more than 140 amend- 
ments relating to unemployment compen- 
sation. Enactments of 14 legislatures which 
had adjourned by March 17, were discussed 
in the May issue of the Review. The tenden- 
cies discussed in that article have continued 
to the present writing. However, it is now 
possible to analyze somewhat more closely 
the provisions of 11 additional legislatures 
(Alaska, Colorado, Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Mexico, 
New York, Vermont), which have adjourned 
since the publication of the article in the 


May issue. 
e 


Extension of Coverage-—There is still little 
evidence of a willingness on the part of State 
legislatures to extend coverage of unemploy- 
ment compensation laws either to occupations 
previously excluded or to firms smaller than 
those heretofore covered. None of the 11 
States considered in this analysis extended 
coverage, although 7 of them still restrict 
coverage to firms employing 8 or more work- 
ers, while only 2 cover employers of 1 or 
more. Most of these States adopted new 
employment exclusions similar to those in the 
Federal Act which will remove small groups 
of workers from coverage; but at the same 
time extended coverage to employment in 
certain instrumentalities of the Federal 
Government such as National Banks and 
members of the Federal Reserve System. 

Adequacy of Benefits—The trend toward 
shorter waiting periods continued with six of 
the States (Georgia, Kansas, Maine, Mary- 
land, New Mexico, and Vermont) reducing 
their requirements; four of these (Kansas, 


Maine, Maryland, and New Mexico) adopted 
provisions for a 1-week waiting period. 

The minimum weekly benefit rates were 
changed in several States. Georgia adopted 
a $4.00 flat minimum and Kansas and Ver- 
mont $500 flat minima; previously there had 
been alternative minima in these States. 
Higher minimum benefits were adopted in 
two other States; Maine changed from 
$3.00 to $5.00 and Maryland from $5.00 to 
$7.00. The formula for computing benefit 
rates and the maximum rates were also 
changed in Georgia and Maryland. Georgia 
discarded provisions for determining the rate 
as %_ of highest quarterly earnings and 
adopted a schedule of highest quarterly 
earnings, which provides, on the average, 
rates at % of such earnings, but weighted in 
favor of the lower wage groups. The maxi- 
mum was raised from $15.00 to $18.00. 
Maryland’s new provisions set the benefit 
rate at 4 instead of es of highest quarterly 
earnings and raised the maximum from $15.00 
to $17.00. 


Benefit duration was increased in 4 of the 
11 States. While they made no change in 
the ratio of benefits to base period wages, 
Maryland and Vermont raised the maxi- 
mum number of full weeks compensated, 
the former changing from 16 to 20 weeks and 
the latter from 14 to 15 weeks. Georgia 
changed from a variable duration to a uni- 
form 16 weeks and Kansas increased the 
ratio of benefits to wage credits from 16 
percent to %. On the other hand, Maine 
provided for lower duration in the lower 
wage groups than previously granted. 

Changes made in the amount of earnings 
necessary to qualify for benefits included the 
following: (1) Wage qualifications were 
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raised in Georgia from 16 times the benefit 
rate to 25 times the minimum benefit amount 
ranging up to 40 times the maximum. 
(2) Kansas dropped the requirement of 16 
times the benefit rate and adopted a require- 
ment of $200 in the base period or $100 
spread over two quarters within the base 
period. (3) Nevada amended the previous 
flat $200 provision, assuring distribution of 
earnings in more than 1 calendar quarter. 
The tendency to adopt more stringent dis- 
qualifications and new disqualifying causes 
continued. A _ provision for disqualifying 
persons who leave work voluntarily was 
written for the first time into the New York 
State law. Provisions for reducing benefit 


ten into the laws of five States, though a con- 
flicting provision appears in one of these. 
Kansas, however, repealed the deduction 
clauses in its law. 

Experience Rating —Georgia adopted and 
Alaska repealed experience rating provisions. 
In Nevada the effective date was postponed 
from 1942 to 1944. Conversely, Kansas 
moved the effective date of rating provisions 
up from 1942 to 1941. 

Preservation of Benefit Rights —All but 2 of 
the 11 States adopted provisions for freezing 
the benefit rights of persons who enter 
military or naval service during the defense 
emergency. Thus far 20 of the 25 States 
whose legislatures have adjourned have 


rights because of disqualifications were writ- adopted such provisions. 





== 


INTERVIEWING INEXPERIENCED APPLICANTS 


“Had any experience?”’ 

This question, the terror of every young applicant, may soon lose some of its 
sting. Inexperienced applicants do have a place in our economic system. With the 
ever-increasing demand for new workers in defense industries, the problem of proper 
selection of inexperienced applicants for referral to training courses and work projects, 
as well as to beginning jobs in industry, is becoming more acute each day. In fact, 
proper classification of these young workers is a challenge to all Employment Service 
personnel. 

About 20 percent of all applicants registering at local employment offices have 
little or no work experience upon which interviewers can base adequate occupational 
classifications for selection and referral purposes. Other factors, such as school 
subjects, hobbies, aptitudes, and interests, must therefore be considered by inter- 
viewers in dealing adequately with such applicants. 

The United States Employment Service Division and the Training Section of the 
Bureau of Employment Security have developed plans for training conferences for 
local office personnel covering the fundamentals of employment office operations as 
they relate specifically to inexperienced applicants. 

Since many State agencies have indicated the difficulties encountered in dealing 
with this group of applicants, technical assistance in instituting such training confer- 
ences is being made available by the Bureau through administrative channels. 


Arrangements are being made to inaugurate training conferences in Ohio and 
Wisconsin. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen, Take a Letter 


By Bact B. WARREN, Informational Representative, 
Arizona Employment Security Commission 


A IMPROVED examination technique 
was coupled with an ingenious means 
of reaching the general public in merit sys- 
tem examinations recently given in Arizona. 

The Merit System Council of the Employ- 
ment Security Commission of Arizona used 
the radio in performance tests given to 
stenographers who had applied for positions 
in the Arizona agency. The voice of a 
trained speaker, reading dictation test ma- 
terials was carried to applicants in six widely 
scattered examination points through facili- 
ties of Station KTAR in Phoenix and the 
Arizona Broadcasting Co. network. Mean- 
while, the public had a front-row seat. 

A number of improvements on regular 
examining technique were sought by the 
Council through the use of radio. Obvi- 
ously, dictation performance tests would be 
more strictly comparable if all applicants 
received identical dictation with no variations 
in voice, enunciation, or speed of delivery. 
Furthermore, it was felt that for large groups 
of applicants the amplified sound easily 
achieved with the radio would make the 
dictation easier to hear, 

Another feature of the experiment was that 
larger numbers of examination centers could 
be used. This resulted in savings to appli- 
cants who might otherwise have had con- 
siderable travel costs—an item of consider- 
able importance in a State like Arizona, 
where great distances prevail. 

A Phoenix reporter was heard to describe 
the above plan as ‘“‘Nice showmanship, too!” 
While showmanship was not the motivating 
factor in arranging the broadcast, it was rec- 
ognized that this examination technique was 
new and exceedingly interesting. It created 
public interest valuable to both the merit sys- 
tem and the employment security agency. 

315295—41—2 . 


The broadcast helped bring the merit system 
to the attention of the public in an unusual 
way, allowing radio listeners to enter a figura- 
tive examination room where they might 
observe the technique. 

Station KTAR and affiliated stations of the 
Arizona Broadcasting Co. network cooper- 
ated to the fullest extent, not only providing 
broadcast facilities, but also using their two 
outstanding announcers. The script for the 
broadcast was prepared by the Informational 
Service of the Employment Security Com- 
mission of Arizona, with the selections for 
dictation incorporated without change from 
standard materials furnished by the Social 
Security Board. 

Two announcers were used on the program 
to vary the flow of language. One of the an- 
nouncers handled the opening and closing 
remarks on the program and read the dicta- 
tion (at 80 and 100 words per minute); dur- 
ing intervals when the applicants required a 
few moments to prepare for the next dicta- 
tion, the other ‘“‘filled in’ with facts about 
civil service and employment security gen- 
erally. As an aid in distinguishing between 
(1) material to which applicants should pay 
close attention and (2) announcements di- 
rected primarily to the general public, a 
chime was sounded immediately before and 
after each dictation. 

Newspaper stories and radio publicity car- 
ried news of the coming examination through- 
out Arizona, and announcements were also 
sent to commercial teachers in every high 
school and business school of the State. Press 
associations gave the story Nation-wide re- 
lease. It is safe to say that a considerable 
section of Arizona’s population became aware 
for the first time of the merit system in use by 
the State Employment Security Commission. 
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We Believe in the Crossroads Office 


By ZavtpH L. RocHELLe, Manager, 
North Carolina State Employment Service, Asheboro 


SHEBORO, a town in the center of North 
~ Carolina, has been in existence since 
Revolutionary Days and has done very well, 
thank you. It has maintained confidence in 
two things: the quality of its folks and the 
judgment of its leadership. As a community 
it has always tried to meet its own problems. 
Less than 2 years ago the townsfolk were con- 
vinced that the Employment Service had 
nothing to offer. This conclusion that a 
town of less than 8,000 had no need of service 
other than what might be offered an itiner- 
ant point by a metropolitan office was, it 
was supposed, well-founded. Not only had 
local authorities, after observing a year of its 
operation, reached this conclusion, but those 
who were wise in the profession had ‘“‘come 
and seen and recommended”: Asheboro 
did not need an employment office. So it 
was said. Yet today Asheboro boasts an 
employment center that last year solved over 
2,000 job problems, placed in active service 
its high school graduates, staffed its new 
enterprises—the restaurants, hospitals, fac- 
tories—and finally acted as a consulting 
agency, not only for individuals, but also for 
new industries desiring to break ground in 
our town. 

Much more than the abilities of the individ- 
ual staff members is involved in these efforts. 
Progress of this nature can be attributed to 
an economic need in the small community 
for an employment center able to meet 
problems that are doubly acute because of 
their location. The rural mill does not have 
the skill at the plant door; the rural worker 
does not know where to market that skill. 
Both have a'problem, and to both, the em- 
ployment office offers a solution that has a 
definite and measurable economic value. 


Before we accept Dr. Weigert’s theory, ad- 
vanced in a previous issue of the REviEw, 
that the small office is not needed and that 
the public will be served better through larger 
and more highly professional public employ- 
ment centers, let us examine our crossroads 
office and see what type of service it has 
rendered to the community. Let us observe, 
first, the source and type of placements. We 
find that the following concerns depend en- 
tirely on the employment office for their help: 
A silk mill (silk throwsters)—300 employees; 
bedspread manufacturing—400 employees; 
neckwear manufacturing—40 employees; pa- 
per box manufacturing—40 employees; 3 
different furniture manufacturers, with a 
total employment of 375 employees—all of 
which are in Asheboro. In addition, hosiery, 
underwear, and rayon cloth establishments, 
with a total employment of more than 800 
employees, also utilize the employment serv- 
ice exclusively for all workers. 

These companies bear signs stating that all 
help is secured through the local office of the 
State Employment Service. While on the 
surface this appears to be a specific personnel 
service for the management only, let us go 
into it further. For example, an individual 
desiring employment as a sewing-machine 
operator in this county would have to make 
a round trip of 22 miles in order to cover the 
job opportunities. Under the old method of 
job hunting, this had to be done at least 
once a week in order to locate the job open- 
ing. ‘Today seamstresses, who register at the 
employment office, are considered for every 
opening of this type in the county. It is 
necessary for these individuals to report only 
once every 30 days to have exactly the same 
coverage that an unemployed worker would 
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obtain by traveling 22 miles each week. This 
saving is of enormous value to the people 
who are least prepared to stand the expense 
of job hunting. The same situation holds 
true for workers in rayon, silk throwing, fur- 
niture, and hosiery industries. 

Our small rural center offers a public serv- 
ice that is frequently as valuable—in actual 
dollars and cents—as the services rendered 
in a metropolitan area. In dense population 
centers job openings frequently exist even 
within walking distance of the worker. 
Workers residing on small farms must often 
travel great distances in search of work and 
bear heavy expense at a time when they are 
most in need of money. ‘The reason then 
that this small office has been able to place 
hundreds of people in industrial jobs in one 
year and to be a community job-clearing 
house lies in the act that it is in a position to 
render a valuable economic service to both 
the employer and employee groups. 





Is the Smaller Office Necessary? 


Let us look further into the record of the 
previous year and examine a few specific 
programs and particular job orders to de- 
termine what the real value of the small em- 
ployment office is to the community. First, 
we find two new mills have gone into opera- 
tion, both of which used the employment 
service exclusively from the start. In both 
cases, 1,500 to 2,000 applications were taken. 
It was necessary for these people to report 
only once to the local office. The mills, in 
turn, had only to notify the office of the num- 
ber needed. The office notified the indi- 
vidual workers when to report and on many 
occasions, after they had been referred, met 
them at the plant door and aided in the job 
induction. 

If the service had not been used in this 
manner, applicants would have had to re- 
turn to the plant day after day and would 
have been forced to make many trips before 
the concern was ready to use their services. 





An Answer 


In the summer of 1939, Dr. Oscar Weigert, a distinguished student of employment security, traveled 





throughout representative States to study systems of placement and unemployment insurance. He returned 
from the trip with several distinct conclusions which he summarized in a report prepared at the end of 1939. 
A portion of this report was published in the December 1939 Employment Service News under the title 
“Redistricting Areas of Service.” 

In this article, Dr. Weigert, after tracing the growth of the small offices, said that it is imperative to evaluate 
realistically the necessity for wide coverage of local offices. ‘“‘So many small offices cannot in the main be 
highly efficient,” he wrote. “It is possible that greater efficiency can be achieved by fewer offices with larger 
staffs who have a much finer degree of specialization.” 

Dr. Weigert then suggested the need for districting—that is, the allocation of operating territory to local 
offices. ‘It is generally conceded,” he said, ‘‘that many of the smallest offices are not needed as far as the 
placement function is concerned. This is particularly true in small urban communities with few employers, 
stable employment, and a sufficient number of resident workers ... The actual resources of personnel and 
experience are, in most services, heavily taxed by the great number of small local offices. Opportunities for 
functional or occupational specialization are limited in small offices; training of personnel is highly difficult. 
Supervision of so many small units is complicated and expensive.” 

Dr. Weigert then suggests: “‘It may be feasible to limit small offices to nontechnical functions like claims 
taking and simple investigations in unemployment compensation, preliminary and simplified registrations, and 
eventually the simpler types of placement, such as of day workers and domestics. All technical functions, 
particularly in the genuine fields of employment service, could then be organized for larger areas. They 
could be directed from the larger offices with their better-qualified managers and staffs. Expert employees 
of the larger offices could then visit the small offices on regular schedules and perform the more highly technical 
functions as far as they are really needed.” 

The article “We Believe in the Crossroads Office”, appearing on these pages, is an answer to Dr. 
Weigert. 

The Review invites other smaller offices to submit articles not only regarding the issues raised by Dr. 
Weigert, but also regarding all types of problems affecting the smaller office. 
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Those not suitable would have wasted a great 
deal of time and many more that were suit- 
able would have been overlooked. Both 
concerns would have been forced to spend 
much time in needless interviewing that 
would have delayed their start in production. 

The office has also functions for the benefit 
of the community through work with both 
white and colored high schools. Last spring, 
in cooperation with the Kiwanis Club, all 
high school students were registered. Within 
30 days two-thirds of those available had 
been placed and within 90 days no active 
job seekers remained. During the 1940 Christ- 
mas season, merchants were unable to obtain 
sufficient help. At the request of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, the local office registered 
all of the junior and senior high school 
students and referred them to jobs on the 
basis of judgment and the aptitude tests de- 
veloped in this State. The problem of the 
merchants was met successfully and the 
students were furnished Christmas money. 
In conjunction with this campaign, colored 
high school students were registered and local 


papers issued a statement that they were 
available for work during the holidays. In 
both cases, we feel the office rendered a 
service to employer and employee. 

Today, we find ourselves in a key position 
in the community in that the office is de- 
pended on partially or entirely for job-prob- 
lem solutions by 79 different establishments 
inand around Asheboro. ‘These establish- 
ments include hosiery mills, furniture factories, 
department stores, drug stores, hotels and 
restaurants, barber and beauty shops, doctors’ 
offices, theaters, and many other types of 
businesses. 

These companies have called on the service 
for station agents, office workers, junior ex- 
ecutives, highly skilled craftsmen, as well as 
unskilled labor. In view of this, it is rather 
difficult for us to concur with Dr. Weigert 
who praises the economic value of the large 
office and infers that rural communities, such 
as ours, would make itinerant points for the 
skilled metropolitan employment personnel. 
We believe in, and can prove, the efficiency 
and economic worth of the small office. 








Suggestion: Why not suggest to each employer with whom you have friendly relations that if a skilled worker 
applies at his plant for employment and he is unable to use him to refer that worker to the employment offices. 

The employer will be doing the worker a favor because, if he is qualified in the right field, the employ- 
ment service probably can refer him to a job. The employer will be helping us, and he will be building up 


good public relations for himself. 
—SovutH Carouina News and Review. 


Tours: It might be profitable to adopt an idea recently inaugurated by one of the offices of the Missouri 
State Employment Service. 

Tours of this office are conducted for high school classes and clubs. The duties of each department and 
of each staff member are explained in detail, and the use of code numbers and files is demonstrated. 


—MIcnHIGANn Recora. 
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Texas Gives Her Migrants Jobs 


By R. M. McKintey and E. H. Banxs, Farm Placement Supervisors, 
Texas State Employment Service 


At a time when State farm placement services are seeking to gear themselves 
for the graver tasks that are facing them in the most stringent farm labor of a 
decade, the Texas Farm Placement Service is beginning its seventh year of service 


to farmers and farm workers. 


Recently, the Tolan Committee, investigating 


migratory workers, invited the Texas Employment Service to tell its story before 
the Committee. The account below is based on the testimony presented by the 


authors. 


This is the story of migratory farm labor 
in Texas—the State that is an empire, where 
“anything and everything is likely to hap- 
pen.” For nearly a century the farm labor 
market in this State has been in a chaotic 
condition. Immigration of Mexicans, the 
man catchers, the smugglers, the ‘“‘buyers 
and sellers’ of labor, have kept the labor 
market in a state of confusion. Later came 
the mechanization of farming—especially the 
tractor—displacing thousands of farm fami- 
lies and sending them on the highways and 
byways in search of work. By 1935 the farm 
labor market became a major problem. 

Today some measure of control and order 
has been introduced into this 100-year-old con- 
fusion. After six years of work the Texas State 
Employment Service has refined procedures 
to the point of controlling and directing the 
movement of farm labor in Texas. The 
aimless searchings for jobs of thousands of 
workers—accompanied by the spectres of 
sickness, suffering, death, poverty, decep- 
tion—are tending to decrease. There is 
now a marked settling down of migratory 
workers in Farm Security Administration 
camps or in homes close to areas in which 
they may, with the help of the employment 
service, try to evolve new work patterns on 
a year-round basis. 

The beginning of the change in this con- 
dition came about with the passage of the 
Wagner-Peyser Act and the Act of the Texas 
State Legislature directing affiliation of the 
Texas State Employment Service with the 
United States Employment Service. Prior 


. 


to this Act, the annual labor supply had 
been a subject of contention, some claiming 
shortages, some declaring abundance, some 
admitting possible abundance but lack of 
availability. There was no _ disinterested 
agency during those years to organize a 
labor market that would provide workers 
when and where needed within the State 
and to set up an economy of employment 
that would abolish waste movement and 
loss to both employer and worker. 

Early in 1935, a plan was adopted for the 
integration of the Farm Placement Service 
with the service of the regular employment 
offices. Federal farm supervisors were as- 
signed to States having the largest farm 
problems. These supervisors were made re- 
sponsible jointly to the Director of the Farm 
Placement Service and to the directors of 
the State employment services to which they 
were assigned. 

The gigantic problem facing the Farm 
Placement Service in Texas in 1935 centered 
in migratory labor. In Texas, agriculture 
and migratory labor are inseparable. Be- 
hind the chaotic conditions of immigration, 
dispersion, and unorganized labor market, 
already mentioned, there were definite eco- 
nomic causes operating to increase the 
difficulties. 

Here is merely one illustration of the trends: 
The displacement of from 1 to 3 families by 1 
tractor is not uncommon. An exaggerated 
case, perhaps, is one reported in which 9 
families were displaced by 1 tractor. On the 
assumption that 1 tractor will displace only 1 
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family, more than 60,000 farm families were 
displaced from Texas farms between 1930 and 
1938. We know that at least 20,000 of these 
families were displaced from cotton farms. 
Furthermore, since the number of tractors on 
Texas farms increased about 50,000 in a 3- 
year period before April 1, 1938, it may be 
estimated that more than 10,000 families 
have been displaced annually from Texas 
farms since 1935. 


From 1935 to Present 


The experience of the Texas Farm Place- 
ment Service in attempting to organize the 
labor market from 1935 to the present reveals 
in retrospect a continuous progress toward 
clearer understanding and increasing control 
of intrastate and interstate movements of 
migratory workers. Review of the experience 
of the service during each year of this period 
will indicate the developmental stages. 

At the very beginning of the program, the 
agricultural worker was registered in the em- 
ployment service office by the same procedure 
as any other worker, and his various registra- 
tion and work history data went through the 
same routine as those for any other applicant. 

But since migratory labor did not lend itself 
to permanent and immediately available 
record in the active files of an employment 
office, other means of checking had to 
be devised. Accordingly, local employment 
office personnel began tentatively to collect 
for their own information and direction data 
on crops, peak seasons, crop outlook, labor 
needs, and farmer expectations and attitudes. 

From the outset, it has been the policy of 
the Texas State Employment Service and its 
farm placement service to exhaust a local 
labor supply before calling in outside labor. 
Right here, the service, in many parts of the 
State, ran into a stone wall of determined 
opposition to any change from common 
practice. 

That is, many growers were firmly com- 
mitted to the contractor system for obtaining 
their labor supply. By this system a con- 
tractor handled all negotiations for the labor 
required by a grower. Often the contractors 
would contract large blocks of acreage and let 


it out to laborers on an acreage basis. Large 
growers were known to encourage their con- 
tractors to keep a surplus of labor on the 
property, allowing the workers to become 
so indebted they could not easily get away. 

The contractor system yielded not a whit to 
employment service approachesin 1935. Un- 
contracted migratory workers, meanwhile, 
roamed as aimlessly as ever. Frequently, 
these nomads, either starting out on their 
own or on misleading information from a 
labor agent, would make an untimely arrival 
at some destination where they might find 
neither work nor shelter. If the weather 
happened to be inclement, they would bog 
down in the mud along the road or in some 
vacant acreage until they were told to move 
on. . 

In spite of the discouraging aspects of the 
labor situation in Texas, the Farm Placement 
Service in 1935 carried on a steady if not 
extensive activity, its principal placement 
record resulting from cotton-picking seasons 
over the State. Other crop harvests received 
little attention; and total placements were 
small in proportion to the volume of labor 
turn-over in agriculture. 

Directed from the administrative office in 
Austin, a survey was launched to gather infor- 
mation on acreage and yield in all crops, 
manner in which labor was handled, and the 
number of local and migratory workers used 
during the peak seasons. 


Valuable Information 


By personal solicitation of growers, shippers, 
contractors, and laborers, employment serv- 
ice representatives gathered valuable and 
pertinent information; and by projecting 
their organization and its aims wherever 
they went, they established many valuable 
contacts. For the most part, they had ex- 
cellent cooperation from farm agents, cham- 
bers of commerce, and local businessmen, 
many of whom openly welcomed the service 
as a benefactor to labor and to industry. 

In the administrative office, the reports 
were studied and analyzed; and there began 
to emerge a plan of labor organization. 

It has become the definite and final policy 
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of the service to supply workers upon receipt 
of specific orders for labor from the farmers 
only, and then only when it has been ascer- 
tained that no local labor is available. 

Meanwhile, too, headway was made with 
contractors. Gradually, the more reliable 
contractors were coming to see a possible 
ally rather than a competitor in the employ- 
ment service. They were beginning to see 
that an organized labor market, where em- 
ployer demand and worker supply could 
meet, was distinctly advantageous to all 
concerned. 

The year 1936, in spite of handicaps, mis- 


takes, and inexperience, had been generally 


successful. Surveys early in the year had 
pointed to methods of handling migratory 
labor; provided basic information for the 
making of seasonal calendars by districts; 
and had, in fact, given direction to the organ- 
ization of the Texas farm labor market. 
Problems had been met and faced squarely 
and intelligently, if not solved. A card index 
system of controls had been set up by dis- 
tricts by counties. Pertinent county data 
were recorded; placement records of regular 
and transient farm labor were kept; and in- 
formation regarding outside labor require- 
ments was reported on the cards. Graphic 
charts had been devised to visualize the 
year’s experiences. 


Note of Confidence 


The year 1937 opened on a note of fresh 
confidence. Of particular significance dur- 
ing the spring of 1937 was the establishment 
of the first labor camp in Texas. This was a 
place where migratory workers could stop; 
it furnished a central point at which the 
workers could gather. The camp, promoted 
by local businessmen and civic organizations, 
provided running water, garbage disposal, 
and sanitary units for men and women. The 
camp idea was permanently accepted, and 
plans for further development began to take 
shape. 

During the early months of 1937, increasing 
confidence in the service on the part of the 


growers, contractors, and especially the mi- 
gratory workers themselves, began to be 
noticed. For example, when the onion har- 
vest opened in Wilson County, as it was 
closing in Willacy County 270 miles distant, 
the workers moved almost in a body from the 
one county to the other, reporting voluntarily 
to the employment office at Floresville for 
instructions and referrals. 

A new system of checking on migratory 
labor in Texas began in 1937 with registra- 
tion service established at the Lubbock camp. 
Here, all migratory workers were registered; 
the number arriving; the number leaving; 
the number making their arrangements 
directly with the farmers without employ- 
ment service assistance; and the number 
moving on to other points. 


Outstanding Feature 

Perhaps the outstanding feature in the 
1937 program of the Texas Farm Placement 
Service was a farm crew of 18 interviewers 
who were stationed in the various crop areas 
during peak seasons. Moving from one place 
to another, and working under local office 
managers, they kept constant check on em- 
ployer needs and available labor supply, 
making timely contacts between the two. 

To summarize the 1937 farm placement 
activity, it is sufficient only to say perhaps that 
placements in that year exceeded by 344 per- 
cent those of 1936. 

By the beginning of 1938, the exploration 
period of the farm placement service was 
over. Experience was still to be the guide; 
but by this time the service had a definite plan 
and a program of action for every phase of the 
yearly cycle. Factual surveys, investigations, 
cooperation of other agencies kept us con- 
tinually informed and ready for action. 

The employment service became an ac- 
cepted unit in the cycle of agricultural activity 
in Texas. Service interviewers visited camp 
sites and became acquainted with the workers. 
By this contact, they were able to organize 
working groups into units reporting to the 
service. An example of such organization 
was that of onion laborers in Willacy County. 
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Organization was also effected among the 
spinach workers in Crystal City. 

A word should now be said regarding the 
organization of farm placement activity in the 
administrative office. Here, two farm place- 
ment supervisors and the district supervisors 
reported to an assistant director of the Texas 
State Employment Service. In this office 
were analyzed and processed all incoming 
reports from the field, with policies continu- 
ing to evolve from actual experience. 

The card index system of district and county 
information, kept up to date, had been set up 
by offices to show agricultural activity, mi- 
gratory labor requirements, and other im- 
portant information. A system of large maps 
to carry all sorts of information regarding 
crops and migratory workers was worked out 
in detail. 

A special control map was devised to show 
movement of migrants over the highways of 
the State. Interception points where em- 
ployment service employees were stationed to 
stop workers and offer them assistance of the 
service were located on the map. The farm 
crew of 1938 numbered 21 interviewers as- 
signed to this special work in areas with peak 
seasonal demands from their regular work in 
employment service offices where there was 
no current peak demand. 


For the use of this crew in the field in 1938 
the first Farm Handbook was prepared. De- 
signed as a practical operations guide, the 
handbook contained summaries of agricul- 
tural industries in the State, review of mi- 
gratory and local labor problems, maps show- 
ing migratory work-pattern routes, and crop 
information. 

In 1939 the total number of placements 
made in Texas by the Farm Placement Service 
was 550,074, indicating increased use of the 
service by farmers and labor, with placements 
in the cotton harvest alone showing 30 percent 
increase over 1938, and that in spite of re- 
duced production. In 1940, 593,560 agri- 
cultural placements were made. 

This quantitative evidenee of increased 
service, however, although important, is not 
more important than the qualitative indica- 
tions of greater efficiency. 

In the first place, acceptance of the em- 
ployment service in the Texas scheme of 
agriculture was attained by the wider use of 
its assistance by farmers and growers. Also, 
it was able to project its program into fields 
heretofore untouched. Contractors, gener- 
ally, also had fallen into line with employ- 
ment service policies and the labor racketeer 
was rapidly disappearing from _ intrastate 
labor. 





Open Evenings 


“In attempting to plumb the sources of supply of the labor market the Baltimore, Maryland, office has 
kept its doors open 2 nights a week to register those people who are working in the daytime and who wish 
to change jobs for the better. The office is impelled to do this in the hope that some of these people registered 
may turn out to be skilled mechanics not employed in essential industries and whose services may be badly 
needed by those concerns working on national defense orders. The evening office hours have been well 


advertised.” 
—From Maryland Labor Market Report. 
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Can Physically Handicapped Be Placed on 
Heavy Construction Jobs? 


It has been generally assumed that physically handicapped workers had no place on 
heavy type construction work. Contractors were inclined to overstate job requirements, and 
employment service personnel usually accepted the contractor’s definition of the qualifications 
for ‘‘good men.”’ Because of this, as well as widespread unemployment and competition for 
jobs, the physically handicapped worker was regarded almost as unemployable for public works 
projects. As the employment service developed, the realization came that a physical handicap 
did not automatically indicate lack of qualification for job performance. Once this mental 
hurdle was cleared, public works projects became one of the best sources of openings for 
physically handicapped workers. 

The problem of placing the physically handicapped worker on public works projects lies 
primarily in assisting the contractor to realize that employing a handicapped individual in the 
proper occupation does not endanger the life or limb of his fellow workers or the worker him- 
self. Neither does such employment involve added expense on the part of the employer in 
the way of extra safety devices or precautionary measures for the benefit of the handicapped 





worker. 


Finding a place for the physically handicapped worker on a large scale construction project 


is relatively simple. 


So many workers in such a wide variety of occupations are being hired 


that opportunities for handicapped workers are present more often than in the usual run of 


employment office business. 


A few instances will serve to illustrate the type of work being done in the placement of 
physically handicapped workers on Nebraska public works projects: 


One contracting company is engaged in the 
manufacture of pre-case concrete blocks to 
be used for riprapping on the face of the huge 
hydraulic fill dam. In the process of curing 
these blocks, a small crew of men is used to 
keep the blocks wet for 48 hours after the 
blocks are removed from the curing kilns. 
The workers on these crews perform the 
duties as described for ‘‘Hoseman (1)” in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. One physi- 
cally handicapped young man of 20 believed 
himself able to do this type of work and after 
an interview with the contractor’s represen- 
tative was given employment. He _per- 
formed the work very successfully. ‘The case 
was unique in that, as a result of a bone 
infection, the young man’s left arm is off at 
the elbow and his right leg off above the knee. 
The handicap, however, is partially corrected 
by an artificial leg and arm. 

Another worker with a bad infirmity due 
to one shortleg, the result of a childhood 
injury, has now been successfully referred 


to four public works contractors as laborer 
and as heavy truck driver. This man had 
previously been rejected by the WPA as un- 
employable, but as a result of one contractor 
checking with another on performance of 
workers, they have accepted him. 

Still another referral of a physically handi- 
capped person concerns the placing of a man 
with an artificial limb as a pump operator. 
His previous work history was concerned 
primarily with part-time mechanical work 
both on automobiles and farm tractors. 
From 1937 until 1940 the applicant had 
regular employment with two different con- 
tractors as compressor and pump operator. 
During this time he managed to build up 
enough financial and moral reserve to enable 
him to start in business for himself—the busi- 
ness of automobile repairing. He now owns 
and operates a small shop and is enjoying an 
excellent business. 

—CLIFFORD WEIDENTHALER, 

Sentor Interviewer in Charge, Ogallala, Nebr. 
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Tas_e 1—Continued Claims Received, Weeks > ce and Benefits Paid, by State, 
April 1941 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 



















































































Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
F Social Security a5 oo 
Board region and aU sv 
State - * ae se as a 
2 2 at wit 
5 - sei2| .- fs | 2 
' to & - aS ° - a 8 ° 
2 E g 2 = a. | 8 5 3 3 
E € E E 3 cs | ¢€ g 3 €s 
3 3 3 ] 
Zz = i} Zz B cis < B =.” a 
a 34,238,629 3 1,475,556/32,763,073|8 2,526,305 |3 2,315,836/4 210,469) ___._- $26,997 ,704/3 $25,226,083 |8$1,506,012)_______ 
Region I: | 
Connecticut ----- 25,260 6,912) 18,348) 18,744) 17,058) 1,686) (5) 189,533 178, 104 10,815) (8) 
Se ae 35,393 12,451 22,942 21,905 20,069 1,836 801 144,426 133 ,297 11,129) $5,010 
Massachusetts...| 217,042 79,696} 137,346) 122,172) 113,694 8,477| 7,716) 1,262,343) 1,216,842 44,428) 39,455 
New Hampshire-- 23,150 441 17,709 18,022 16,7! 1,318) (5) 157,738 149,970 7,768) (3) 
Rhode Island_.-- 49,146 11,020 38,126 38,126 35,251 2,875) (5) 345 ,395 330,267 15,128) (5) 
Vermont..--.---- 7,744 1,404 6,340 6,326 5,818 508} 323 60,569 57,378 3,030} 1,654 
Region II: 
low Yak... 703,609} 396,224! 307,385] 296,293] 296,293 «@) | @) | 3,571,968] 3,571,968] @) ) 
Region III: . 
) > ne 7,121| 1,239| 5,882} 5,805] 4,838] 967/844) _47,880| 42,643} —«5,113| 4,318 
New Jersey------ 113,677 27 ,833| 85,844) %88,043 88 ,043 (7) (7) 883 ,510 858,131 24,282) (5) 
Pennsylvania_..-| 583,734) 259,888) 323,846) 248,199) 248,199 (1) (1) 2,824,989) 2,824,989 (1) (1) 
Region IV: 
Dist. of Colum- 

7 aaa ae. e 20,557 2,420) 18,137) 17,684) 16,532) 1,152) (5) 216,654 203,781 12,630} (8) 
win... 60,757| 11,658] 495099] 40,591| 37,377| 3,214] 2,786] 418,547| 396/854) 21,475] 18,026 
North Carolina-- 60,583 7,251 53,332 53,082 50,493 2,589) 2,057 258,358 250,621 7,540) 5,168 
Virginia........- 43,471 26,605 16,866 15,767 14,690 1,077 645 122,246 116,423 5,735) 3,019 
West Virginia_...|_ 173,162 94,822 78,340 17,506 15,668} 81,838) (5) 172,025 160,160 11,865} (5) 

Region V: 
Teetecky....--- 18,761 _2,727| 16,034] 31,958] 27,338] 4,620] 2,406 231,712) 211,263 19,775] «) 
Michigan----.--- 104,001| 26,448) 77,553) 75,288) 71,861} 3,427) (6) 838,510 818,654 19,856] (5) 
aaa S 173,500} 49,400) 124,100) 116,302) 103,577) 12,725) (8) 1,107,230) 1,035,596 65,789} (8) 
Region VI: 
I linois eS es 249,262} 110,812} 138,450) 125,326) 100,710} 24,616/16,022) 1,531,208) 1,343,831 185 ,331/106,895 
JS Sere 55,081 18,113} 36,968} 36,882} 30,605} 6,277] (8) 60,278 325 ,647 34,389] (5 
Wisconsin_------ 26,477} 8,952) 17,525) 18,141) 16,177} 1,964) 856 184,149 170,662 13,487} 5,520 
Region VII: 
Alabama.....--- 60,834; 20,675, 40,159] 41,322} 37,908] 3,414] 817 282 ,947 264,477 18,222} 3,728 
TENE cnccnces 46,052} 13,025) 33,027) 31,989) 26,863} 5,126) (5) 327,126 293 ,461 33,665) (8 
Georgia...------ 48,991 17,128} 31,863 31,620) 30,118 1,502} 931 220,149 212,945 7,204] 5,027 
Mississippi - - ---- 27 ,888 4,746 23,142 22,154 20,514 1,640 869 146,727 137,953 8,748) 4,516 
South Carolina...| 25,335 5,749} 19,586) 17,089) 15,102} 1,987) 697 116,803 106,726 9,973| 3,293 
a 3 cae esineil 67 ,065 12,964 54,101 48 ,823 46,723 2,100 632 378 ,668 365 ,968 12,700} 3,383 
egion : 
MRR See nccee 48,529} 21,088} 27,441) 27,538) 23,286] 4,252) 647 245,254 218,817 25,761} 3,391 
Minnesota- ----- 101,423} 13,710) 87,713} 90,509) 82,780) 7,729) (5) 925,155 861,689 63,466) (5 
Nebraska---.--- 19,571 2,594 16,977 16,171 14,454 1,717 877 142,960 130,279 12,637} 6,094 
North Dakota --- 9,210 1,457 7,753 8,336 7,088 1,248 730 77,387 67,429 9,958] 5,652 
pect Dakota... 7,532 3,032 4,500) 4,492 4,299 193] (5) 32,881 31,734 1,141] (5) 
egion : 
Arkansas_...-..- 50,473] 12,982} 37,491] 37,491) 34,736) 2,755) 112 250,794 239,335 11,436 669 
ee 23,109 8,063 15,046 14,911 12,746 2,165} 1,189 128,300 114,315 13,985} 7,060 
Missouri-...---- 71,736 28,870) 42,866 38,705 33,451 5,254 972 327 ,848 301,250 26,541} 4,070 
ee Ses 40,022} 12,193) 27,829) 25,966) 22,163} 3,803) 471 233,909 210,792 23,117} 1,768 
egion X: 
Louisiana--._-.-- 74,090 19,465 54,625 52,511 48,710 3,801} (5) 479,063 453,351 24,978) (8) 
New Mexico.-.-- 13 ,624 2,159 11,465 10,443 9,817 626 284 91,116 86,421 4,688} 2,049 
PR eae acceso 119,337; 19,004) 100,333] 68,952} 59,202} 9,750) (5) 528,572 479,679 48,734) (8) 
egion XI: 
Arizona......... 9,707 2,458 7,249 7,128 6,605 523 45 74,466 70,555 3,911 267 
on eee (7) (") (7) (7 ) (7) (7) 241,644 (7 (") (7) 
Rt age: 19,014 3,351} 15,663} 17,376} 16,303) 1,073) (5) 194,116 185 ,680 8,300} (8) 
Montana........ 37 ,435 4,974 32,461 31,643 31,643 (1) (1) 351,154 351,154 (1) (1) 
LE TS 10,527 1,772 8,755 8,092 6,973} 1,119) 277 85,972 78,154 7,818} 1,990 
ng | SSR 8,146 1,812 6,334 7,518 6,214, 1,304) 548 94,076 81,600 12,476) 4,840 
egion : 
California ee 437,450} 57,871) 379,579) 367,620) 313,496) 54,124/39,487) 5,090,024) 4,583,887) 497,647/352,127 
Nevada-_-_.....-- 8,711 1,131 7,580 7,08 6,217 863| 249 91,526 82,592 »934| 2,454 
oe ee 30,703 6,812} 23,891} 23,727| 20,608} 3,119) 2,020 273 ,244 248 ,260 24,353) 15,197 
—e aeatt 61,860) 12,865} 48,995} 49,065) 42,111) 6,954] (5) 581,178 521,317 59,861| (5) 
erritories: 
DN acninnne 4,765 1,578 3,187 2,671 2,517 154 0 36,362 34,766 1,596 0 
Hawaii_........ 4,002 712 3,290 3,201 2,193} 1,008} 1,002 19,015 14,416 4,597| 4,564 

1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by State law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania. 

2 Includes 2 sr ner payments, not classified by type of unemployment. 3 Excludes Colorado. 

4 Excludes Colorado and New Jersey. § Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 

6 Total unemployment only. 7 Data not reported. 


8 Payments for part-total and partial unemployment are made for benefit periods of 1 quarter. The number of weeks re b 
each such payment E determined by dividing the amount paid by the claimant’s benefit rate for total unemployment. porennand by 
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Tas.Le 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, April 1941 


TOTAL 


(Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 



























































Complete placements Applications received Active file 
> 
- P Percentage al Per- Pex Percentage 
Social Security Board men- er er 
~~ poe Se change from— Regular| tary centage centage ac change from— 
— (over 1 | Place- | Total | SP208° | New | SP208° | Apr. 30, 
March} April | month) March March | 194! | Mar. 31,/Apr. 30, 
1941 | 1940 1941 1941 1941 || 1940 
TE 442,992] +17.7] +50.4] 266,602] 45,819]1,824,331| +13.6] 785,692| +10.0/5,098,396, —1.4| —10.3 
Region I: 
onnecticut.. 9,495] +22.8] +82.8] 6,850 89| 21,711] —3.2] 8,314] 42.4] 41,895} —16.2] —49.5 
aine....-- 3,828] +27.8| +185.4| 3,257 911 11,625] —15.5| 3,573] —12.7| 353085} —4.4] —25.8 
Massachusetts - 9,467| +27.6| +177.4| 7,740 90} 60,199} +9.1] 24,685] —21.8] 172,290] —17.3| —9.3 
New Hampshire 1,907] +38.4| +38.4] 1/341] 111] 6,501] —2.9] 1,751] +13.0! 17:081| —9.4| ~31°5 
Rhode Island....-- 2/440] +26.8| +256.2| 1/976 O} 12,112 —.5| 6,612} +5.6] 43,378) +1.3] +10.0 
pvsimont Ds absiia 1,208] +39.2| +63.5 636 24 3,002} —.5| 1,399] +33.5|  9,607| —20.1] —47.7 
egion $ 
pain York aseeneail 48,596) +27.5) +115.9] 25,829) 1,687) 284,127) -+21.0) 113,570 +5.0) 576,163 +7.2) —15.3 
egion Hy 
elaware....------ 1,560] +39.2| +53.4 666 30] 2,995 —15.6 967} —15.3} 9,935! —11.3| —28.6 
New Jersey.------- 15,527] +2.2| +77.8| 9,722 31] 54,743 —.2| 23,129] +.6| 191,496] —5.6| —28.3 
Oh ny ewouae 20,687) +31.2} +63.5| 14,073 644) 134,041 +8.9) 46,912} —12.5) 339,630) —11.8) —4.3 
egion : 
ist. of Columbia_.| 5,854) +18.6] +64.8| 2,721 6| 11,948{ —13.1] 4,260} —1.8] 25,448] —11.6] —31.3 
Maryland_.__...-- 6,388] +18.9] +86.0| 4,280 1} 21,641] —11.5| 9,664 —.5| 35:796| —33.1) —51.9 
North Carolina... 14,936] —28.5| +134.9] 11,624) 2,189) 35,062 +6.7| 16,304; +13.4) 74,321) —20.6] —14.7 
Virginia.........-. 10,939] +1.2| 4126.6] 8,215) 112) 36,365} +58.5} 17,155] +43.7] 59,630] +19.6| +.6 
pest Virginia cca 4,044] +15.7| +55.2| 2,243] 268]. 30,9541 +67.9] 8,231] +57.4| 74;289] +14.2] -8.2 
egion $ 
poole Pe as! 4,103] +58.5| +49.9] 2,465 77| 19,581] —8.9| 10,673] 9.3] 89,826, -—6.6| —3.2 
Michigan...--.---- 15'226| +30.0| +47.7| 9.649]  142| 59,675} —23.6| 25,8271 —16.3] 178:022]} +1.9| —28.6 
7 Bio. ee 26,861] +41.0} +72.9} 13,730 453 8,849} +13.1| 34,377) +16.5 2 —12.5| —11.1 
egion 
TURN. oocsc sc cuke 23,768] +20.4] +65.3| 13,874) 1,439} 69,128] —17.7| 34,618}  —3.4) 280,465) +4.9] +37.4 
OS aes 15,244] +36.5| +85.0 »825| 1,192) 43,607) +26.3) 27,524) +39.6) 196,226) +6.1) +19.3 
paviseonsia a 97910) +32.7} +51.9] 52725] 323} 26,911] +4.4] 11,540} +2.4] 102;990/ —5S 6] —15.8 
egion : 
y iol ae 4,533) +43.4) +26.5 3,210 147 39,491 +9.6) 20,489) +22.7) 114,897 +9.5| —7.2 
| er 4,117} —23.2| +47.4 ,649 108} 36,150} +16.7] 22,713) +13.5} 97,532 +7.4| +65.0 
Geontia....-<--<s- 9,616] +38.0) +14.3) 6,169 134) 36,489) +28.1) 18,686) +15.4] 107,728 —7.5| —25.7 
Mississippi-------- 3989] +4.0| —15.2] 3:068] 256] 39,176] +120.2| 19,814] +177.9] 68:109| +16.5] +27'8 
South Carolina... _- 6,117] +37.3| +83.4| 42432] 164] 20,213] +63.1] 10,558] +61.7| 49:300/ +8.9] 413.2 
87309] +13.7| +81.8| 5,740| 291] 30,755] +32.0| 215290] +30.4] 130/320] +3.9] +8.9 
8,981] +29.7] +23.4| 4,544) 820] 23,036] +25.3] 6,633] +14.8] 66,506] —5S.2| —24.6 
7°798| +79.0| +46.8| 4,418] 327) 35,806] +17.9| 14,043] +42.4] 111/885] —1.6| —28:7 
3/589] +64.9| +7.7| 2,094 67; 16,605| +69.0} 2,966] —12.2| 50,997} +7.2) +14.1 
23698] +64.0/ +19.6| 1,657 23 ,778| +9.9} 1,980} +16.2} 29°215| -—4.3| —6'2 
psouth Dakota rane 1,596] +62.0) +12.5 850 72| 5,194] 3.0] 1,681] +25. 209} —7.5| —22:7 
pe 5,604] —9.2} —8.6| 2,071] 553] 19,012} +21.3] 10,834| +43.41 61,519] +449.9| 417.6 
_ oS ae 6,848] +16.1) +52.1} 3,008 408} 23,501} +4.3 ,941} +3.6] 65,550) +2.7] 42.6 
Missouri. .-------- 127838] —15.3| +35.0| 7;914| 1,119] 71,156] +49.9] 21,560] +1.7| 2173633] +14.3| +19.3 
aoe aadiacatel 4,116} +12.9| —44.4 1,796} 2,106 23 ,942 +3.8) 10,856 +.8 J +11.2) —30.0 
2. : 
oo) ae 4,926] —16.1| +36.9| 3,407] 3,296] 26,815| +13.0| 10,391] 1.01 92,220 -23.1] 411.1 
New Mexico..----- 1,391; +20.8) —7. 1,034,  140/ 5,684] 3.4] 2,075] —22/8| 24’s01| -—17°2] —33° 
PR ny Rabocscaaul 28,717} +8.1] —6.5|} 12,929) 14,764 ’ +56.3) 47,088} +34.5| 279,875} +23.8] +10.5 
i I; 
ee 2,412) —23.5| —11.0] 1,210) 4,644| 6,462) +7.7] 2,492) +8.31 18,1151 +.3/ -33.4 
Colorado.....-.--- 3°627| +27.2} +10.0| 1,936] 127] 18;367} +8.6| 6,2641 +10.8| 59°771| —3'4| —9°2 
DG cscaccasncan 2,686) +22.9) +39.3) 1,581 182 7,934 +4.5) 2,560) +34.4) 17,220} —3.1| +21.4 
Montana..-------- 2°503/-+115.4| +17.1| 1,873} 431] 6,322} —1.8| 2,363} +14:8] 20°516| —22.4| —32'5 
acca 1,688] +21.9] +58.6 931 21} 7,320] ~+22.8] 2,898] +44.9| 2138011 —6.0| —3.4 
pwyomin ‘atest 1,077| +32.3| +8.8 565 4 856} +2.8] 1,257) +31.8] 7,929] — 8] —20:4 
i I 
 k 33,010] +17.4| -+61.7| 18,643] 2,807] 138,821] +6.2] 61,178) +10.4| 378,353] —7.6| —21.6 
I 1,511|+276.7| +324.6 956 87 3,308) +20.5} 1,713) +31.6 5,736 Ae dele a 
steed 7°583| +9.0| +60.6| 5,449] 1,365] 18,668) +2.5| 9;384| +14:7| 33'815| —12'2| —29'0 
Washington....-.-- 7°118| +29.2} —11.4| 4,341] 2,314) 26,403] 8.4] 93591] +25:1| 42°052} —1711| —se‘g 
Territories: 
(> 797| +60.4| +26.1; 610, 40 + =—:1,476| 415.8] — 933] 422.41 2,149| +2.6| —28.6 
EWE sas wanasces 1,209] +46.5) +50.4/ 1,076 3 3 +15.3} 1,376} +11.0/ 5,277| -9.6) —40.9 
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TasLe 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, April 1941 
VETERANS 


[Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to May 15, 1941] 








Complete placements 








Total appli- 


Active file 





| Percentage 








Social Security Board region and Percentage change! from— change from— 
oate cations 
received As of 
Number . 30, —— 
. 1941 ar. 31, Apr. 30, 
March 1941 | April 1940 1941 1940 
a | 
SES RE 15,225 425.9| 437.7 68,630 | 245,647 ~2.4 -2.4 
Region I: | 
eee et Co eee Ee 432 +45.4 +68.1 806 1,880 —23.0 —55.3 
Sa 175 +35.6 +177.8 469 2,326 +12.4 —2.4 
Massachusetts - -----_- 227 +52.3 +183.8 2,253 9,669 —27.1 +59.1 
New Hampshire 81 +12.5 +50.0 320 992 —2.3 —7.5 
SS Se eee 92 Be A icc orancek 328 1,592 —10.1 +38.2 
CS ere Pe dacktececnconlcagecwenn 111 5u9 —15.2 —39.8 
Region II: | 
Se a a ee ee 1,022 | +41.9 +80.2 4,378 15,814 —3.5 —16.8 
Region III: 
i. ccecceswenetakeck=e OB Nececusesdesl dubbetedsacs 97 366 —22.1 —27.5 
2 aaa 329 +8.6 +112.2 1,824 8,470 —7.2 —17.6 
SII io Sed ese 516 +31.3 +72.6 6,289 19,292 —7.5 +37.0 
Region IV: q 
District of Columbia__-.---..--- 247 +52.5 +147.0 +627 2,076 +3.1 +6.1 
Je eee ee 207 +.5 +19.6 854 1,263 —31.7 —62.2 
Pt ROM cn ccccnseencen 298 —15.3 +97 .4 898 2,182 —29.3 +4.0 
SO EEE LAT T a 255 +28.8 +79.6 734 1,398 +19.2 —10.0 
West Virginia.................. 101 ef eee ee 1,276 3,761 +15.3 =—5§,.7 
Region V: 
NG ec ki ck ska neeke a 148 +59.1 +39.6 694 4,017 —3.7 +4.6 
JS EES. 717 | +40.9 +73.6 2,869 11,275 —2.2 —19.7 
es cep heeiewaceatonan 981 | +80.7 +82.7 3,616 15,018 —10.7 +12.2 
Region VI | 
NGS icc cpecccaeshnidea wien 863 +44.8 +92.6 2,728 14,853 +6.0 +69.4 
0 Se ea 403 +47.1 +79.9 1,533 8,915 +9.0 —.9 
EE a eee 315 +48.6 +56.7 688 8,099 —1.2 +5.6 
Region VII: 
Ee eae eet 109 +58.0 —3.5 1,504 5,080 +7.9 +2.4 
ad 116 +1.8 461.1 1,790 57484 +11.8 +914 
EE ETE 192 +40.1 —16.5 1,098 3,161 —11.8 —23.1 
SS SES eee 91 —6.2 —8.1 955 1,842 +14.3 +33.1 
Souch Carolina-_...............- 192 +22.3 +146.2 451 1,324 —3.4 —7.4 
SE A eee 212 +47.2 +11.0 1,073 4,876 +.6 (2) 
Region VIII: 
I a a 668 +38.9 +12.3 1,022 4,581 —7.0 —16.0 
a ae 343 +117.1 +-53.1 1,863 7,608 +1.0 —24.0 
ee i ns 234 +131.7 4+31.5 895 2,988 +3.1 +23.9 
eS SS eee | eee +3.9 161 1,311 —2.7 —3.1 
I cs emer iiraidinaierwes ky Se (ees eee 219 1,362 —8.0 —18.0 
Region IX: 
ee i eet ee 169 —32.4 —34.0 843 2,576 +18.2 +1.0 
eae aes 273 +28.2 +28.8 1,157 4,195 +11.2 +9.0 
to 606 —26.0 +25.5 4,252 12,452 +31.5 +27.4 
SS eee 199 +31.8 —29.2 1,427 4,243 +21.8 —27.2 
Region X: 
(ES a ae aE! 93 —12.3 +52.4 789 2,821 —29.4 +9.8 
7 ar eae 54 —1.8 —25.0 277 1,425 —18.8 262 
ike 782 +11.7 —26.4 2.¢78 9,281 +21.9 +16.3 
Region XI 
SE ee ee eS 107 —35.5 —2.7 396 1,207 +8.0 —27.6 
US eae 154 +40.0 +.6 851 3,052 —1.5 —14.4 
SE iis mienichnt been weenie 236 +40.5 +31.1 529 1,117 —5.2 +44.3 
DED onc cbekennnenmembaes 187 +130.9 +29.9 381 1,327 —17.5 —26.2 
UL 8 a Ee eee. 207 1,141 —4.4 —15.4 
NN i eo eeacnwel 87 | +55.4 +70.6 230 471 -—17.1 —24.0 
Region XII: 
RII Ss oie eo yemainae ee 1,514 | +6.6 +37.6 7,484 21,378 —5.3 —24.7 
ti seicsasidcubanimddohake 93 | —22.5 -7.9 196 333 +220 -7.0 
OS SRE Te SEey 388 | +3.2 | +35.2 862 2,309 —17.9 — 28.6 
Washington... ........-----.---- 321 +21.1 —16.4 1,433 2,592 —18.8 =<e04 
Territories: 
SE Sees eee ete eee OO ccctebieueenlaccecceanenc) 80 111 —11.2 —40.3 
SR ccnccncipeenececsouken ee Le! ee 42 232 | —22.7 —45.8 
| | 









































1 Where less than 50 veteran placements were involved in either month the percentage change was not computed. 


2Increase of less than 0.1 percent. 
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